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Nor flop, for one bad cork, his butler’s pay* 

Corking-pin. n.f. A pin of the largeft fize. 

When you put a clean pillow-cafe on your lady’s pillow, 
be fure to fallen it well with three corking-pins , that it may 
not fall oil in the night. Swift' s Dirndl, to the Chambermaid. 

Co'rky. adj. [from cork.] Confiding of cork. 

Lind fait his corky arms. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Co'rmorant. n.f [cormoran, Fr. from corvus marinus, Latin.] 

I* A bird that preys upon fifh. It is nearly of the bignefs of a 
capon, with a wry bill and broad feet, black on his body, but 
greenifh about his wings. lie is eminently greedy and ra- 
pacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs ; 

When, fpight of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which fhall ’bate his feythe’s keen edge. Shak. 
Thofe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, 
and cormorants Pea chain on Draiving . 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. /. 194. 

Not far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fifhing cormorant. Dryden s Fables. 

2 . A glutton. 

CORN, n.f [cojin, Sax. horn, G erm. It is found in all the 
Teuton ick dialedls ; as, in an old Runick rhyme, 

Hagid er kaldajtur corn a. 

Hail is the coldeft grain.] 

1. The feeds which grow in ears, not in pods ; fuch as are 
made into bread. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone. John xii. 25. 

The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late. 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Sh. Coriolan. 

2. Grain yet unreaped, Handing in the field upon its ftalk. 

Why he was met even now. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Landing his men, he burnt the corn all thereabouts, which 
was now almoft ripe. Knol/es’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Still a murmur runs 

Along the foft inclining fields of corn. Thomfon s Autumn. 

3. Grain in the ear, yet unthrefihed. 

Thou jfhalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a fhock 
of corn cometh in in his feafon. Job , v. 26. 

4. An excrefcence on the feet, hard and painful ; probably fo 
called from its form, though by fome fuppofed to be denomi- 
nated from its corneous or horny fubftance. 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu’d with corns , we’ll have a bout with you. Shakefp « 

The man that makes his toe, 

What he his heart fhould make. 

Shall of a corn cry woe. 

And turn his fleep to wake. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrieve either 
towards rain or towards frofr. Bacon s Natural PUJiory . 

The hardeft part of the corn is ufually in the middle, thruft- 
ing itfelf in a nail ; whence it has the Latin appellation of 
clavis. Wifemans Surgery . 

He firft that ufeful fccrct did explain. 

That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. Gay’s Pajl. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings 
of humours, growing perhaps in fome people as corns. Arbutb. 

Thus Lamb, renow n’d for cutting corns. 

An offer’d fee from Rad cliff fcorns. Swift. 

To Corn. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fait ; to fprinkle with fait. The word is fo ufed, as Skin- 
ner obferves, by the old Saxons. 

2. To granulate. 

Corn-field, n. f. A field where corn is growing. 

It was a lover and his lafs. 

That o’er the green corn- field did pafs. Shakef. As you like it. 
You may foon enjoy the gallant lights of armies, encamp- 
ments, and ftandards waving over your brother s cornfields. Pope. 

Corn-flag. n. f. [corn and flag.] 

It hath a flefhy double tuberofe root the leaves are like 
thofe of the fleur-de-lys : the flower confifls of one leaf, 
fhaped like a lily, open at the top, in two lips ; the upper im- 
bricated, the under divided into five fegments : the ovary be- 
comes an oblong fruit, divided into three cells, filled with 
round ifh feeds wrapt up in a cover. Mider enumerates eleven 
fpecies of this plant, fome with red flowers, and fome with 
white. It is a proper ornament for borders. 

Corn-floor, n.f The floor where corn is ltored. 

Thou haft loved a reward upon every corn-jioor. Hoj. ix. 1 . 

Corn-flower, n.f. [from corn and flower.] 

There be certain corn-flowers , which come leldom or 
never in other places, unlefs they be fet, but only amongft 
corn ; as tlie blue- bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild 
■loppy, and fufmitory. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, jf .4^2. 

1 Corn-flowers are of many forts : fome of them flower 
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Tune and July, and others in Auguft. The feeds fhoujd be 
lown in March : they require a good foil. Mortimer’s Husband 
Corn-land. n.f. [corn and land.] Land appropriated to the 
production of grain. 

Paftures and meadows are of fuch advantage to hufbandrv 
that man y prefer them to corn-lands. Mortimers Husbandry 
Corn-master, n.f. [corn and majter.] One that cultiv 
corn for fale. 
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I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greateft audits 
of any man in my time ; a great grafier, a great fheep-mafter 
a great timberman, a great collier, a great corn-majier , and a 
great leadman. Bacon , Efjhy -k. 

Corn- marigold, n. f [from corn and marigold.] 

t L hath an annual root : the cup of the flower is hemifphe- 
rical and fcaly : the flowers are radiated; the rays being for 
the moft part, of a yellow flower, and the feeds are fur 

„ rowed - „ . Miller. 

Corn- mill. n.f. [corn and mill.] A mill to grind corn into 
meal. 

Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by 
making the axle-tree of the corn-mills longer than ordinary, 
and placing pins in it to raife large hammer*. Mort. Husband. 

Corn-pipe, n.f [from corn and pipe.] A pipe made by Hitting 
the joint of a green ftalk of corn. 

Now the Thrill corn-pipes , echping loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the ftraggling fwarms. Tick!. 

Corn-rocket, n.f. [from corn and rocket.] 

The flower confifts of four leaves, in form of a crofs : the 
pointal becomes a four-cornered fruit, refembling a crefted 
club, divided into four cells, in which are contained roundifh 
feeds with a beak. This plant grows wild in the warm parts 
of France and Spain. Miller . 

Corn-rose, n.f See Poppy, of which it is a fpecies. 

Corn-sallad. n.f [from corn and fallad. ] 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofite on the branches, which 
are always divided into two parts, and appear at the top like 
an umbrella. The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into many 
fegments, and fucceeded by one naked feed, having no down 
adhering to it, in which it differs from the valerian. Some 
forts of it grow wild. Miller. 

Corn-fallad is an herb, whofe top-leaves are a Pallet of them- 
felves. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'rnage. n.f. [from come , Fr. cornu , Latin.] A tenure 
which obliges the landholder to give notice of an invafion by 
blowing a horn. 

Co'rnchandler. n.f [corn and chandler.] One that retails 
corn. 

Co'rncutter. n.f. [from com and cut.] A man whofe pro- 
feffion is to extirpate corns from the foot. 

The nail was not loofe, nor did feem to prefs into the flefli; 
for there had been a corncutter , who had cleared it. IFifeman . 

I have known a corncutter , who, with a right education, 
would have been an excellent phyfician. Sped! at or, N °. 307. 

Co'rnel. } n.f [cornus, Latin.] See Cornelian- 

Cornelian-tree. ) cherry. 

The Cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the tree as the 
cornelian ftone, the colour whereof it fomewhat reprefents. 
The fruit is good in the kitchen and confervatory. The wood 
is very durable, and ufeful for wheelwork. Mortim. Husbandry. 

Take a fervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an elder-tree, 
which we know have fruits of harfh and binding juice, and 
fet them near a vine or fig-tree, and fee whether the grapes or 
figs will not be the fvveeter. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N". 485. 

Mean time the goddefs, in difdain, beftows 
The mail and acorn, brutal food ! and ftrows 
The fruits of cornel, as they feaft around. Pope's Odyffy t 

Co'rnel. [ cornus , Latin.] 

Cornelian-cherry. 5 

The flower-cup confifts of four fmall rigid leaves, ex- 
panded in form of a crofs ; from the center of which are pro- 
duced many fmall yellowifh flowers, confiding of four leaves, 
difpofed in form of an umbrella : thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by fruit, oblong or of a cylindrical form, fomewhat like an 
olive, containing an hard ftone, which is divided into two 
cells, each containing a fingle feed. The fpecies are ten, 0 
which the cornelian- cherry, or male cornel-tree, is very com- 
mon, being propagated for its fruit, which, by many pe°P e > 
is preferved to make tarts: it is alfo ufed in medicine as an 
aftringent and cooler. There is likewife an officinal prepara- 
tion of this fruit, called Rob de comas. Dogberry, or gatten- 
tree, is very common in hedges, and the fruit of this plant is 
often brought into the markets, and fold for buckthornberi ieo , 
but in this fruit is but one ftone, and in the buckthorn four. 
The faffafras fort is a native of America ; and its root is rm>c a 
ufed in England to make a te?, which is greatly coinmen e 
by fome againft violent defluxions. Moft of the otner orts 
are brought from America, except what is commonly ca e 
the dwarf honeyfuckle, which grows wild on the high , ^ oun . 

tains in the northern counties; but is with difficulty P'^rve 
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On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed; 


Cornels 


Drydcn's Ovid. 



Cornels and brambleberries gave the reft, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. 

Lorne'lian-stone. See Carn elian. 

CO’RNEMUSE. n.f [French.] A kind of ruftick flute. 

Co 'rneous. adj. [corneas, Latin.] Horny ; of a fub ance 
refembling horn. 

Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as loblters, and cruita- 
ceous animals, are generally dimfighted. Browns Vulg. hri . 

The various fubmarine fhrubs are of a corneous or ligneous 
conftitution, confifting chiefly of a fibrous matter. Woodwai d. 

CO'RNER. n.f [cornel, Welfti; cornier, French.] _ 

1. An angle; a place inclofed by two walls or lines, which 
would interfedl each other, if drawn beyond the point where 
they meet. 

2. A fecret or remote place. 

There’s nothing I have done yet, o’ my confidence, 
Deferves a comer. Shakefpeare s Henry V III. 

It is better to dwell in a corner of a houfe-top, than with a 
brawling woman and in a wide houfe. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 

I am perfuaded that none of theie things are hidden from 
him ; for this thing was not done in a corner: Arts, xxvi. 26. 

All the inhabitants, in every corner of the ifland, have been 
abfolutely reduced under his immediate fubjeftion. Davies . 
Thofe vices, that lurk in the fecret comers of the foul. AddiJ. 

Your adtive fearch 

Leaves no cold wintry comer unexplor’d. Thomfon s Spring. 

3. The extremities; the utmoft limit: thus every corner is the 
whole or every part. 

Might I "but through my prifon, once a day. 

Behold this maid, all comers elfe o’ th’ earth 

Let liberty make ufe of. Shakefpeare' s Tempcji. 

I turn’d, and try’d each comer of my bed, 

T o find if fleep were there ; but fleep was loft. Dryden. 

Corner-stone, n.f. [corner and ftone.] The ftone that unites 
the two walls at the corner ; the principal ftone. 

See youyond’ coin o’th’ capital, yond’ corner- ftone? Shakefp. 
A mafon was fitting a corner-Jtone. Howel's Vocal Forejl. 

Corner-teeth of a Horfe ■, are the four teeth which are placed 
between the middling teeth and the tufhes ; and are two above 
and two below, on each fide of the jaw, which fhoot forth 
when the horfe is four years and a half old. Farrier’s Did!. 

Co'rnerwise. adv. [corner and wife.] Diagonally; with the 
corner in front. 

Co'rnet. n.f. [, cornette , French.] 

1. A mufical inftrument blown with the mouth : ufed anciently 
in v/ar, probably in the cavalry. 

Ifrael played before the Lord on pfalteries and on timbrels, 
and on comets. 2 Sa. vi. 5. 

Other wind inftruments require a forcible breath ; as trum- 
pets, cornets, and hunters horns. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Comets and trumpets cannot reach his car, 

Under an aclor’s nofe, he’s never near. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

2. A company or troop of horfe ; perhaps as many as had a cor- 
net belonging to them. This fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome cornets of horfe 
and bands of foot, to put themfelves* beyond the hill where 
the rebels were encamped. Bacon. 

Seventy great horfes lay dead in the field, and one cornet 
was taken. Hayward. 

They difeerned a body of five cornets of horfe very full, 
Handing in very good order to receive them. Clarendon. 

1 he officer that bears the ftandard of a troop. 

Cornet of a Horfe , is the loweft part of his paftern that runs 
round the coffin, and is diftinguifned by the hair that joins 
and covers the upper part of the hoof. Farrier's Did !. 

A fcarf anciently worn by doctors. Did!. 

A head-drefs. Did!. 

7. A Cornet of Paper , is deferibed by Skinner to be a cap of 
paper, made by retailers for fmall wares. 

Cornetter. n.J. [from comet.] A blower of the cornet. 

So gieat was the rabble of trumpetters, cornetter s, and other 
muficians, that even Claudius himfelf might have heard 
them. ^ Hakewill on Providence. 

Co rnice. n.f [cornuhe, French.] The higheft projection of 
a wall or column. 

I he cornice of the Palazzo Farnefe, which makes fo beau- 
tirul an effect below, when viewed more nearly, will be found 
not to have its juft meafures. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

I he walls were maffy bra#, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the iky. * Pope's Odvfftv 

Cornice Ring [In gunnery.] The next ring from the muz- 
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Chambers. 


CorVicle. n.f [from emu, Latin.] A little horn. 

I here will be found, on either fide, two black filaments 

mpmkron/M.. _ v • l. 1 . * 

Cor 1 

Comic, date plants are fuch as produce many diftmdC'and 

. orned pru.p; and a>mcu'aU flowers are fuch hollow flowers 

Coh ■ nVirI'.^ ei !' u PP cr P*t a kind of fpur, or little horn. Chcmb. 

horn, A'. 3 \ [from “ nm and /"‘«» Latin ] Produfiive of 

norns, making horns. Diet 


Cornice rous. adj. [corniger, Latin.] Hornec! > !lu:n o 

Nature, in other corniger cits animals, hath placed the home 
hierher, and reclining; as in bucks. Brecon’s Vulgar Erroars 
CORNU'COPIM. n.f. fLat.] _ 1 he horn of plenty ; “ ham 
tODDed with fruits and flowers in the hands of a goddeis. 

To Cornu'te. **. [armitm, Latin.] To beftow horns ; to 

CornU'ted. adj. [ cumulus , Latin.] Grafted with hoins 5 

horned; cuckolded. . , , 4 

Cornu'to. n.f. [from cor nut us, Latin.] A man hornet ; a 

CU The peaking cornuto hef hiifband, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealoufy. Shakefpeare' s Merry IVwes of A major. 
Co' rny. adj. [from cornu., horn, Latin.] 

1. Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 

Up flood the corny reed, 

Embattel’d in her field. > Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

2. [from com.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 

’Midft Summer’s plenty, thinks of Winter’s waht. 

By conftant journeys, careful to prepare 
Her {lores ; and bringing home the c rny ear. P rior . 

Co'rollary. n.f. [core liar turn, Lat. from corolla', finis coi onat 
opus’, or from corollair, Fr. a furplus.] 
j' qphe Conclufion : a corollary feems to be a conclufion, whether 
following from the premifes neceftarily or not. 

Now fince we have confidered the malignity of this fin of 
detraclion, it is but a natural corollary, that we enforce our 
vigilance againft it. Government of the Tongue. 

As a corollary to this preface, in which I have done juii.ee 
to others, I owe fomewhat to myfelf. Dryden' s Fab. Preface. 
2. Surplus. 

Bring a corollary , 

Rather than want. Shakefpeare' s. Tempeft. 

CORONA, n.f. [Latin.] A large flat member of the cornice, 
fo called becaufe it crowns the entablature and the whole or- 
der. It is called by workmen the drip. Chambers. 

In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping, 
the modiliions or dentelli, make a noble Ihew by their grace- 
ful projections. Spcdtator , N°. 4 f 5- 

Co'ronal. n.f. [corona, Latin.] A crown ; a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal. 

And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. Spenfr. 
Co'ronal. adj. Belonging to the top of the head. 

A man of about forty-five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between the fagittal and coronal future. IVifem • 
Co'ronary. adj. [coronarius, Latin.] 

1. Relating to a crown ; feated on the top of the head like a 
crown. 

The bafililk of older times was a proper kind of ferpent, 
not above three palms long, as fome account ; and differenced 
from other ferpents by advancing his head, and fome white 
marks, or coronary fpots upon the crown. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fancied to en- 
compafs the heart in the manner of a garland. 

The fubftance of the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and 
nourifhed by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the coro- 
nary arteries. Bentley's Sermons. 

Corona'tion. n.f. [from corona, Latin.] 

1. The a£l or folemnity of crowning a king. 

Fortune finding at her work therein, that a fcaffold of exe- 
cution fhould grow a fcaffold of coronation. Sidney, b. ii. 

Willingly I came to Denmark, 

To fkew my duty in your coronation. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 
A cough, fir, which I caught with ringing in the king's 
affairs upon his coronation day. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. pj\ i. 
Now emprefs fame had publifh’d the renown 

Of Sh ’s coronation through the town. Drydcn's ALacf. 

2- The pomp or affembly prefent at a coronation, 
in penfive thought recal the fancy ’d feene. 

See coronations rife on ev’ry green. Pope. 

Co'roner. n. f. [from corona,] An officer whofe duty is to 
enquire, on the part of the king, how any violent death was 
occafioned ; for which purpofe a jury of twelve perfons is im- 
pannelled. 

Go thou and feek the coroner, and let him fit o’ my uncle* 
for he’s in the third degree of drink; he’s drowned. J Shakefp \ 
Co'ronet. n. f. [coronetta, Ital. the diminutive of corona. '[ a 
crown.] An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with ftrawberry leaves ; that of 
a marquis has leaves with pearls interpofed ; that of an earl 
raifes the pearls above the leaves ; that of a vifeount is fJr- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a baron has only four 
pearls. 1 

The reft was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly fet with 

pearl. ' q- , 

r _ _ oidnejs 

In hrs livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and i Hands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Shak . Ant. and Cleopatra. 

All the reft are countefies. 

—•Their coronets fay fo. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 
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